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THE SECRET 
OF THE 

^^^SECOND VOICE” 


1 heard about this puzzling phenomenon from an opera singer. 


taneously.” 

"Did you actually hear it yourself?" 

"I certainly did! And I wasn't alone but sitting in a capacity- 

My curiosity was aroused and I turned to a music scholar for 
an explanation. Konstantin Sakva told me some interesting facts. 

"The second voice ... It is what we call 'throat singing". It really 
exists. I saw and heard such a singer at the 7th International 
Musical Congress, which was held in Moscow in the autumn of 
1971. He was a shepherd from Tuva, who wore his national 
costume. He sang in two voices at one and the same time. His 
lower voice was very low and even-keyed, resembling the bagpipe's 
bourdon. One of the pipes produces a steady bass note while 
another plays a highly mobile high-pitched melody. In throat sing¬ 
ing the lower voice is loud while the upper is heard clearly but 
very softly. The second voice has considerable range. The combina¬ 


tion of these two voices produces a unique impression." 

"Where do such singers come from?” 

"In the Soviet Union — from Buryatia. Tuva, Bashkiria. The 
Bashkirs have a musical instrument called a kurai — a variety of 
the reed-pipe or the flute. Its sounds resemble throat singing. The 
lower voice has a humming quality while the upper is richly 
melodious.' 

such sounds?" 

"Some folk singers. I think, can at will single out and intensify 
individual overtones which form part of the lower sounds." 

The scholar later located and sent me the programme of the 
October 7. 1971 concert, which said in black and white: "What is 
known as 'throat singing' is an exceptional phenomenon It is met 
with in some areas of Tuva, Khakassia and Bashkiria. The singer 
produces two sounds at a time. He maintains the fundamental tone 
in the lower register while developing an involved melody in the 
higher. In the concert, this manner of singing is represented by 
samples of Tuvinian folklore. A variety of bivocal solo singing is 
represented by the Yakutian 'dyieretii yrya' style: the humming 
contains high-pitched sounds." 

Samples of Tuvinian throat singing were demonstrated by the 
shepherd Oorzhak Khunashtaar ool. 

For technical details Sakva advised me to appI5^•to the folklorist 
Lev Libedinsky, who wrote the book Bashkirian Folk Songs and 
Melodies. Here is what he said: 

"What is known as uzlau or tamakkurai (throat-kurai) is the art 
of producing two sounds simultaneously in the bourdon-like bivocal 
form. Uziau performers are extremely, few and far between." 

"Have you heard this singing yourself?" 

"Yes, in Bashkiria in 1939. The performer was a 74-year-old 
kuraist named Yulmukhametov. He produced a low sound of 







unusual timbre while at the same time making his chest resonators 
sound, too. At last, a quiet tender trilling in a very high register 
filled the air. It seemed to defy the powers of the human voice, 
Yulmukhametov had begun to learn to sing as he did when he was 
14. He said he had mastered it himself.” 

"Did you ask him how he did it?” 

"The main thing, he said, was to obtain a dark sound from 
your chest.” 

A dark sound . . . rather dark and mysterious process even for 
a successful bivocal singer! 

"I wondered what medicine had to say about it. I went to the 
surgeon Grigori Orlov, head of a laryngology department. 

"What you say is extremely interesting,” he told me. "Alas, there 
is no mention of this in medical books." 

Then I met the composer Tikhon Khrennikov. "You presided 
over the 1971 congress, where a Tuvinian shepherd and a Bashki- 
rian singer demonstrated bivocal singing. How did it strike you?” 

"Like all my colleagues who heard it, I was overwhelmed," said 
the composer. "It is an amazing phenomenon." 

"Do professional vocalists ever do anything like it?” 

"No. Not even in the areas where bivocal singers live. It is 
practised only by a few individuals — so rare is this variety of 
singing. It requires a colossal amount of voice training. Or rather, 
of the training of the singer's two voices.” 
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TYPING 

AT 

SPEECH 

SPEED 



Alter a week's training a 
person can type 400 symbols 
a minute - twice the speed of 

employs a new apparatus 

Georg/ Zagorelsky, a young 
Leningrader. A more elaborate 
version of this GEZOTYPE 
(the name is formed from the 
initial letters of the inventor's 
first and surname) will make 

800 symbols a minute, in 
other words, to type at the 


designing a speed typing device 

a thin plate with sensors on the 
palate. Touched by the tongue, 
the sensors would react by ac¬ 
tuating the electrict typewriter. 

Very soon, however, this con¬ 
cept had to be discarded as im¬ 
practicable. Then Zagorelsky 
developed another idea; in talk¬ 
ing, man uses his lips, tongue 

ing involves the ten fingers of 
his hands. This seemed to offer 
greater possibilities. But the 
speed of speaking varies from 
600 to 1,000 symbols a minute 
while a skilled typist can get up 
to 200. Hence, the typewriter 
keyboard is imperfect, slowing 
the fingerwork. 

What if a panel were built that 

move his fingers left and right 
when setting down symbols? Try 
tapping your fingers on the 
table. Then rub back and forth 
quickly and you will see that 

is much easier and faster. 

The latest model of Zagorel- 
sky's device is a control box that 
can be placed on the palm of a 
hand. By running fingers over 
the box's panel, you can feel 
slightly protruding knobs, which 





"There are six knobs acting 
as sensors, four of which form 

and two on its sides; by simply 
running your finger along them, 
you can Instantly type any text," 
explained the inventor. "Of 
course, the position of the 'caps' 
must be learned before setting 

By touching the sensor, the 



the edge of its "cap" either the 

By running the finger alter¬ 
nately from the right and from 
the left along the central sensors, 
one can type eight letters. By 
running the fingers over the 
panel's surface and touching the 

tions, one can reproduce all the 
letters and signs of the Russian 
alphabet. The signals coming 
from the contacts, by passing 
through the gezotype's simple 

corresponding electromagnets, 
which type the required letters. 

Ussing two panels — one tor 
each hand — can bring the speed 


tically the speed of speech. 

"The use of the gezotype in 
typewriters is not an end in it¬ 
self," commented Zagorelsky. 
"This device can be employed In 
wide-ranging information ma¬ 
chines. Or take another possi¬ 
bility: conversion of the text into 
a visible forms on an illuminated 


dumb people. The gezotype 
could put the telephone within 
reach of the deaf: the caller 


mitted to the electric typewriter 
of the one being called, who 
would then be able to read the 
visible text." 

Essentially, the panel of this 

place the complicated keyboards 
of telegraph apparata, letter- 
sorters, the panels of computers 
and automated teaching devices, 

many other applications. An 
incentive to its development is 

sample costs only 20-30 roubles. 
The inventor maintains he has 
spent less than 10 roubles on it 











































recently. A large balneological complex' 
— containing a hydropathic unit, a 
















“THE PATIENT’S 
SAFETY IS OUR 
PRIME CONCERN” 

Dr. Boris Petrovsky, a Member of the USSR Academy 
of Medical Sciences and USSR Health Minister: 

“In our time the key indicator of the level of medical care in 
any country is how much its health services employ the latest 
scientific achievements." 
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TIP-UP LORRY 
EQUALS THREE 
RAILWAY CARS 



des capable of transporting 

mentcd Z. L. Sirotkin, the plant's 
chief engineer. "One of the 
targets set by the Twenty-Fourth 
Congress of the Soviet Com¬ 
munist Party in 1971, reads: 
Organise the production of 
automatic tip-up lorries and tip 
up lorry trains with a hoisting 
capacity of up to 120 tons for 
the ore-mining industry.’ This 



type of a 120-ton lorry will soon 
be produced. Miners of the 
Kuznetsk Coal Basin will be the 
first to 'sample' it." 

In the plant's experimental 
shop we felt as though we were 


ing deeper every year. In the 
1950s the quarry's depth was, 

it has doubled. The slopes along 
which rock is delivered are be¬ 
coming steeper . .. 

"Our 'quarry toiler' has other 
distinctions from its counter¬ 
parts which race along asphalted 
roads. Operating over a small 
territory, the tip-up lorry has to 
be highly manoeuvrable, have a 
sharper turn radius, be sate for 
the driver and easy to handle. 

"The load upon the lorry's 
axles when the excavator dumps 
ore into its body rises eight 
times. The usual leaf springs 

ence in weight. The plant design 
engineers have devised pneu¬ 
matic springs with hydraulic 
shock-absorbers. 


cult, with long cl 







gested a hydromechanical trans¬ 
mission. It has already been ap- 

The best answer to the prob- 

tip-up lorries carrying loads of 
more than 60 tons is electric 
.transmission. It has been devised 
by the Byelorussian Motor-Car 
Plant engineers jointly with ex¬ 
perts of the Moscow Dynamo 
Plant. Each driving wheel has its 
own electric engine. All lorries 
of particularly great hoisting 
capacity have been fitted with 


"Work in deep quarries will be 
done by what we call trolley- 
carrier — a new type of lorry, " 
the chief engineer explained. "On 
an even road it is powered by 
its own engine. In order to make 

nected to electrical network. 

"The new lorries will, natu¬ 
rally, require more powerful en¬ 
gines. A 75-ton lorry needs an 
engine of up to 1,000 horse¬ 
power. a 180-ton lorry one of 
2,000-2,500 horse-power. The 


designers set their hopes upon 
gas-turbine power plants. Among 
the advantages of the turbine 
are low-toxic exhausts and ease 
of starting in hard frosts (win¬ 
ters arc severe in the greater 

enough, so far, such engines re¬ 
quire more fuel than diesels. 
The plant is conducting research 
which will shortly make it pos¬ 
sible to equip our lorries with 
gas-turbine engines." 

"What tyres do you use for 


"The wheel diameter of a 75- 
ton lorry is 2,5 metres while the 
wheel diameter of a 180-ton 
lorry is 3.5 metres. The tyres are 
more than one metre wide." 

The giant Byelorussian tip-up 
lorries are the fruit of creative 
cooperation between researchers 
and workers of many industries 
These lorries are brainchildren 
of machine-builders as well as 
chemists and elcctrict welders, 
experts in electronics and 
miners. engine-builders and 
metallurgists. 







BOOKS IN 
132 

LANGUAGES 


»y Oleg DOBROVOLSKY 





IS publishing. The Moscow University She c 


teaching foreign languages and 






1 scientific c 

)f newspapers and magazines ai 


have appeared here. Regular spe 


mir Belikov, who is specialising in 
fore him lay several books in English 

Vladimir explained that the title 

rare books in little-known tongues. 


•nt at the Institute of Oriental Stu- 
es of the USSR Academy of Sciences. 










Our World Outlook 


Union 

15 

Sovereign 

States 


The Soviet Union has the greatest number of nationalities of any 
state in the world It is inhabited by more than 100 nations, 
nationalities and ethnic groups. 

Before the 1917 revolution the majority of them were down¬ 
trodden and backward economically and culturally and lacked 
elementary human rights. Czarist officials termed all citizens of 
non-Russian origin "aliens". Many nationalities living in Siberia, 
Russia's Far East and North were doomed to extinction due to 
merciless exploitation, hunger, poverty and disease. 

Soviet power based its nationalities policy on the principle 
defined by Lenin as follows, not a single special privilege for any 
nation. They all have the right to self-determination, up to and 
including the right to secced from the USSR. Relations between 


peoples are founded on equality, mutual respect, mutual assistance 
and selfless friendship. As early as the eighth day of its existence, 
on November 15, 1917, Soviet power made public the "Declaration 
of Rights of the Peoples of Russia". That was the first legislative 
document proclaiming equal rights for all citizens, irrespective of 
colour, race or nationality. The same law is part of the present 
Constitution of the USSR. 

The principle of equality stems from both the essence of com¬ 
munist theory and the nature of political power in a socialist 
country. The country is ruled by the working people themselves. 
Obviously, where workers are at the helm of state there is no 
exploitation of man by man. In a socialist society there are no 
groups interested in enslaving, plundering and exploiting other 
sections of the population. 

How. then, is equality of various peoples — big and small — 
implemented in the Soviet Union? 

The right to work, leisure, education and social insurance, are 
guaranteed to all Soviet citizens without exception. People of 
different nationalities — men and women alike — receive equal pay 
for equal work. The same principle operates in political life. There 
are frequent cases when a town with a predominantly Russian popu¬ 
lation elects a Georgian or a Byelorussian deputy to the Supreme 
Soviet, while Uzbeks may vote for a Ukrainian. 

The Soviet state is organised on a national basis. Various peoples, 
living on defined territory, have formed various political-adminis¬ 
trative units, depending on the size of their population. These are 
Union Soviet socialist republics, incorporating, in their turn, 
autonomous Soviet socialist republics, autonomous regions and 
national areas. There are 15 Union republics: Russian. Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian, Latvian, Lithuanian. Estonian, Moldavian. Georgian, 
Armenian, Azerbaijanian, Uzbek, Kirghiz, Tajik, Kazakh and 
Turkmen. 

Each republic is a sovereign state, with its highest organ of power 
— the Supreme Soviet — which appoints the republican government 





(the Council of Ministers) and elects the Supreme Court The Su¬ 
preme Soviet also endorses the Constitution, the national emblem, 
flag, anthem and capital of the republic. Only the Supreme Soviet 
has the right to settle territorial questions. Endorsement ot annual 
and long-term economic development plans and the budget of the 
republic is also within the competence of the Supreme Soviet. 
National bodies of state power govern the entire life ot the Union 
republic. Clerical work and tuition within the boundaries of each 
republic are conducted in the local language. 

■Ml Union republics are free to choose their status. They have 
voluntarily united into a single state - the Union ot Soviet Socialist 
Republics (USSR) - with the view to their more successful advance 
ment. The Chairman of the Presidium of the Republican Supreme 
Soviet is simultaneously one of the 15 deputies ot the Chairman of 
the Presidium ot the USSR Supreme Soviet The USSR Supreme 
Soviet consists ot two chambers with equal rights — the Soviet ot 
the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. Both the biggest Soviet 
republic - the Russian Federation - and the smallest, the Estonian 
republic with a population only one-hundredth that ot the Russian 
Federation, elect the same number of deputies (25) to the Soviet of 
Nationalities. 

The autonomous Soviet socialist republic is another form of a 
national state formation. It also has its territory. Constitution, 
Supreme Soviet, government, budget. Supreme Court and capital. 
Each autonomous republic is represented by 11 deputies on the 
Soviet of Nationalities. One such republic is the Yakut autonomous 
republic with a population ot 715,000. 

The autonomous regions and national areas are self-governing 
administrative units formed by small nationalities, which are not 
state formations. However, they retain many state functions. Each 
autonomous region sends five deputies to the Soviet o£ Nationalities, 
and each national area - one deputy. Their local bodies of power ~ 
regional or territorial Soviets ot working people's deputies - are 
complete masters on their territory The Soviets are organised with 


UNION OF IS SOVEREICN STATES 


due account ot the local specific features and conduct all proceedings 
in the language of the indigenous population. They also have their 
own independent budget. We can cite as an example the Adyghei 
autonomous region with a population of 400.000 and the Evenki 
national area inhabited by only 13,000 people. 

Equality ot the Soviet peoples is also manifested in their economic 
and cultural development. Before the 19'7 revolution large-scale 
industry was concentrated mainly in Central Russia, the Urals and 
the Ukraine. Now all republics have a modern developed economy. 
In Soviet Central Asian republics - Uzbekistan, Kirghizia, Tajikistan 
and Turkmenia — where formerly there was only small-scale cottage- 
industry, big centres of iron-and-steel, mining and heavy engineering 
industries, as well as up-to-date hydro installations, have sprung up. 
Since the formation of the Soviet Union, the volume of industrial 
production in Kazakhstan has grown 600 times, in Tajikistan — more 
than 500 times, in Kirghizia - more than 400, in Uzbekistan - more 
than 240, and in Turkmenia — more than 130 times. 

The Soviet peoples' cultural standards have risen immeasurably. 
Before the revolution many of these peoples (even such sizeable 
groups as the Kazakhs, to say nothing of the tiny nationalities of 
what is now the Soviet Far East and North) did not even have a 
written language of their own. Now each Union republic has its 
Academy of Sciences and dozens ot research institutions staffed with 
scientific workers of local nationalities. National literatures and arts 
of very small nationalities have also flourished. They have all 
merged into Soviet culture, socialist in content, varied in national 
form and internationalist in spirit and character. 

ground whatsoever for national discord in the country. All the 
nations and nationalities of the Soviet Union are marching forward 
to one and the same goal — the building of a communist society. 
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NATIVE CITY, 
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, LENINGRAD . . . 



MUSEUM 

of the Seventh Symphony 

any connection with the writing and performance of Dmitri Shostakovich's 

baton used by Karl Eliasberg at the first performance, there h a graph of the 
artillery fire from the Soviet positions that day. There are photographs of all 



our struggle with fascism, to our impending victory over the enemy, to my native 
city of Leningrad I dedicate my Seventh Symphony." 
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THIRTY YEARS AGO 





















GAS TO 
RURAL AREAS 


Sabit OKUDZHEV, USSR Minister of the Gas^ INDUSTRY. 


CORRESPONDENT: What 

problems are being tackled by 
the Soviet gas industry in ,the 
Ninth Five-Year Plan period? 

ORUDZHEV: According to the 
decisions o£ the Party's 24th 
Congress, in the present five- 
year plan period the Soviet gas 
industry is to carry on with the 


wide gas supply system. Concrete 
tasks have been posed in the 
laying of gas pipelines and the 
securing of the most effective 

Today the Soviet Union has a 
total length of almost 70,000 
kilometres of gas pipelines. In 


1973 alone, the third year of the 
current plan, the network grew 
by almost 20,000 kilometres. 



deserts, swamps, powerful rivers 
and mountain ranges. The 
world's most northerly gas pipe¬ 
line is now in operation in the 
Kola Peninsula and gas pipelines 
are being laid in Yakutia (Eastern 
Siberia). 

The rapid expansion in natural 
gas extraction in recent years, 
the development of gas pipeline 
network and the appreciable rise 
in the output of liquefied gases 
make it possible to supply gas to 



By July 1, 1973 gas had been 
supplied to 1,842 cities and 

topped the 32 million mark. 125 
million people - half of the 
country s population ~ now 
employ this type of fuel 

Take, for instance, the Kirghiz 

Soviet Central Asia. All its cities. 


towns, townships, collective and 
state farms and more than 130 

outlying pasturelands, about 

shepherds have been supplied 
with gas. 

CORRESPONDENT: How is 
the Soviet Union extending gas 

ORUDZHEV- Nearly 56,000 
Soviet villages are already getting 
gas. The number of gas-using 
rural flats has topped S.2 million 
and is rapidly growing. More 

- over 33 per cent of the coun¬ 
tryside population - now employ 
gas. 

CORRESPONDENT: What be¬ 
nefits are offered by the use of 
gas in agricultural production? 

ORUDZHEV: Quite a few The 
collective and state farms have 
accumnlated considerable experi- 

economic effectiveness and tech- 

ing livestock barns, thns cutting 

in comparison with other types 
of fuel. Gas heating sharply 




Ga 



1 the heating 


atmosphere with carbon dioxide. 
This makes the upkeep of hot- 
, houses cheaper and their crop 
yield appreciably higher. 

Gas heating of poultry farms 
and poultry factories raises the 
survival rate of fledgelings and 
improves their growth. 

Gas is also finding increasingly 
expanded application in the 




plants from freezing, the storage 
lorries and tractors in open 


CORRESPONDENT; What are 
the immediate prospects for the 
extension of the gas supply to 


ORUDZHEV: In the present 
five-year plan period the propor- 


countryside is to be raised to 
of gas-using centres of popula- 


DO NOT BE SAD 


Words by Nikolai DOBRONRAVO'V 


Music by Mikael TARIVERDIEV 



















’E ANTARCTIC 


Gruzov and Alexandt 

Lyuleyev, a mechanical engineer. 
I was to be the fourth member. 

What is the biological structure 
and productivity of the World 
Ocean? This question requires a 


kinds of imaginings, both s( 


study o: 
outhei 


Ocean. We already 


Breaking the 


the stations Molodyozhnaya and 
Mirny. In addition, while sailing 
in the Antarctic on board the 

Scientists have long been 
attracted to the area of the South 
Shetlands: here the waters of the 
Pacific and Atlantic meet and 
mix, so the marine world is 
bound to be interesting. Indi¬ 
vidual sources mention whole 
forests of giant water plants 
over 40 metres long. This sub- 
aquatic "jungle" raised a host of 
questions. How to reach the 
bottom if these groves turned 
out to be too dense? Suppose we 
lost our way amid the undersea 


of the Antarctic. Our 

le gripped by claustrophobia 
1 there? Overhead, the ice 
would be almost three metres 

We chose a narrow crack for 
our plunge. The water was barely 

and crushed ice. We were show- 


heard on many occasions from 
opponents of Antarctic dips. We 
used to reply with a confidence 


.s I slipped down underneath 





immediately became misty on the 
inside and iced on the outside. 
I found myself in a fantastic 
world. The water was so clear 
that I barely noticed it. Visibility 
was unparalleled. Once my 
goggles had cleared I could see 
• a distance of 50 metres ahead. 
The submerged surface of the ice 
was uneven and dark blue in 
colour. One that slanted two or 

descended seven to ten metres 
below. Through the cracks and 
clearings whole columns of light 
pierced into the water. 

Spellbound, I stopped moving 
for a minute. An abrupt jerk of 
the cable recalled me to my 
senses. "How are you feeling?" 
came the signal. "All right," I 
replied. At a depth of 15 metres 
the cable pulled taut again, There 
was no going deeper.- the safety 
man wouldn't permit me. 

the expedition, Alexei Treshni- 
kov, a well-known polar ex¬ 
plorer, suggested that we fly to 

programme at Molodyozhnaya 

One hour's flight brought us 
to our destination. 

On our first day we made our 
diving holes. By the shore th€ 


ice is a metre-and-a-half to two 
metres thick so we had to use 
explosives. On the following day 
we took our first plunge. Pushkin 
was the first to disappear under 
the ice. He went down to 
40 metres, but unexpectedly he 
reappeared holding a net full of 
some tiny shellfish. 

"There's a whole cloud of 
them down there!" he exclaimed 
excitedly. These shellfish provide 
food for whales and other large 
denizens of the Antarctic. They 
are members of the crustacean 
plankton family, and are known 
by whale-hunters as krills. The 
study of their migration habits is 
of immense scientific and practi¬ 
cal interest. 

A Weddell seal popped out of 
our ice hole, looked at us with 
curiosity, submerged and resur¬ 
faced. Pushkin took a handful of 

them to the seal. The animal 
seemed to eat with visible enjoy¬ 
ment and licked its chops. 

After the diving session I 
prepared the equipment for the 
following day's work and Push¬ 
kin cooked our dinner. We lost 
a lot of calories underwater so 
the menu had to make up for it. 
Frying in butter on the pan was 
a whole kilogramme of meat. 







cut into small pieces and mixed 
with onions and pepper. A can 
of tomato juice poured over it 
added a nice flavour. Then we 
drank mugs of cocoa. 

After dinner we relaxed for 

our submarine treasures. Be* 

afternoon we photographed the 
penguins and other birds, of 
which there was an abundance. 

Terrifying Cold 

In the mornings it could be 
10 below but in the middle of 
the day the sun blazed hotly. Our 
faces were sunburnt and our lips 
cracked. Jjut we steadily moved 
further out under water as our 
bodies became conditioned. 

Once, avoiding a steep slope 
covered by big stones, I kicked 
hard in order to float past a 
dangerous section. One fin 
slipped off my foot. As I bent 

my suit ripping. In spite of all 
my efforts I must have caught it 
on one of the razor-sharp edges. 

underclothing, even wet, does 
offer some protection from the 


perature is minus 1.9 degrees 
Centigrade, the thermal insula¬ 
tion of wet wool is inadequate. 

At dinner we discussed the 
problem of how to protect the 
body from cold when we took 
our ice "baths". After acclimati¬ 
sation we could stay underwater 

the limit. 

Any damage to the suit, how- 
heat losses. Since the thermal 

higher than that of air, and its 
heat conductivity 25 times 
greater, it sucks the calories from 
the body. Shock follows and man 
loses his capacity to resist. 

Marine Tungles 

In the South Shetlands we 
went to work in a small bay. The 
rocks were covered with a solid 
carpet of sponges. On the bottom 
there was a mass of water plants, 
so dense that their leaves, float¬ 
ing in the current, formed a thick 
layer. The plants clung to my 
legs and aqualung. It seemed 
that I was caught in them. Any 
abrupt movement only made 
things worse. But when I stopped 
moving the sea current, by un- 













THE LAST PIECE OF 
ATLANTIS 



by Yevgeni SHATKO 


On my triend's birthday his 
wife telephoned me and said 
with some embarrassment: 

"I just wanted to warn you. Ot 
course, you can give him what 
you like, but at the moment 
Felix is collecting only rare 
objects, so don't bother spending 
money on, oh. crystal, things like 

"Not porcelain?" 1 asked 
timidly. . 

mean something old, something 
extraordinary, like an exceptional 
branch of some abnormal tree, 
or a crude, unpolished rare stone, 
or maybe the tibial bone of some 

"Does it have to be the 
tibial?" I inquired. "What about 


"That would do as long as its 

I heaved a sigh and promised: 

"I’ll try to find something 

Nonetheless, I felt impelled to 
drop into a gift shop where I 
was horrified by the polished, 
lacquered and gold objects. 

To cut it short, by the evening 
I was in despair and on top of 
everything my five-year-old son 
arrived with a piece ot his fur 
coat in one hand and a piece of 
fresh asphalt in the other, de¬ 
termined to take the latter to bed 

Partly through cunning, partly 
through using the full weight ot 
my parental authority, I finally 
managed to get both objects out 






SPUTNIK 


of his clutches and into my 

I arrived last at the birthday 
party, hoping to hide myself in 
a corner somewhere, but my 
friend's wife and he loudly 
introduced me to the rest of the 


of daze plunged my hand into a 
pocket and came up with the 
piece of asphalt which I put on 
the table 



A dead silence descended on 
the gathering and I understood 

look for my coat. 

Felix grabbed the piece of 
asphalt, but instead of chucking 
it at my head he hoarsely 
exclaimed: 

■'Fresh lava?! From the new 
volcano on Kamchatka? No? 
Why. has Popocatepetl started 

"Poco — sorry — Popocatepetl 
isn’t working." I said. ''I'll give 
you some lava yet." 

"Don't torture me," Felix 
begged, sniffing at the asphalt 
and giving it a tentative lick. 
"Don't torture me! Could it be 
that it's not from our planet?" 

"It's from ours all right And 
if you really want to know, it's 

"How many thousands years 
old?" Felix asked in a trembling 

"When did Atlantis founder?" 

I asked carelessly. "Was it 
25,000 years ago? This is the last 
piece. A memento of the hoary 

Felix raised his piece over the 
table. He was shaken. 

"AH for me?" 


"All!" I said. "Of course, mu¬ 
seums throughout the world will 

in archaeology, geology, not to 
mention Atlantisology!” 

The guests enviously buzzed 
while one of them, who had 
brought a box of chocolates for 
a present muttered: 


sensational?” 

"Sensational?" I repeated 
cuttingly, "So then, without 
sensation,” and I pulled out the 
bit of fur from my son's coat and 
waved it in the air. 

Felix said brokenly. 

I threw the scrap on the table 
and announced: 

"Part of a zebra. One stripe. 


"Unhealthy sensationalism!" 
the guest who had given the 
chocolates stubbornly insisted. 

I thought otherwise .. . For 
Felix's next birthday I would 
come up with something even 
more mysterious. 1 recalled how 
my son had told me that in the 
corner of the yard, by the fence, 
there was something glittering 
that had been there for a long 
time and did not rust. . . Maybe 
it was from out there? From 


another world? 
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Letters to the Editor 



Dear readers, we’d like your 
comments and suggestions 
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"individuality" when the ship was 








NATURE PROTECTION MEANS 
PAINSTAKING DAILY EFFORTS 

Problems of nature protection in the largest Soviet 
republic — the Russian Federation — are discussed by 
Nikolai Vasilyev, First Deputy Prime-Minister, and 
Nikolai Ovsyannikov, Deputy Minister of Land 
Reclamation and Water Conservancy, who is also 
chairman of the All-Russian Nature 
Conservation Society. ^ 

CORRESPONDENT: What is 
being done in the field of nature 
protection in the Russian Federa- 

VASILYEV: You cannot sepa¬ 
rate the efforts of our republic 








OVSYANNIKOV: In spite 
the fact that the Soviet U' 
has one-seventh of the worl 
agricultural land. 

CORRESPONDENT: Does 


VASILYEV: No. Posterity 
not be left without forests. In 
republic's European part, 
forest area is not shrinking, 
already growing. In pre-rev 

tares over 70 years. Now, a 
ally 750,000 hectares 
reforested. 

In the Eighth Five-Year 
period (1966-70) the country 
timber over an area of 10,2 
lion hectares, but planted 






















Curtain-Raisers 
at the 
Integration 
Scheme 


ai INOZEMTSEV. Deputy 
lairman of the USSR State 


I In discussing the 
I results of the first 
I three years of the 
! Ninth Five-Year Plan 
period and the 
prospects for its 
fourth year, 1974, 
Nikolai Baibakov, 
Chairman of the 
I USSR State Planning 
Committee, singled 
out, in the section 
entitled "Foreign 
Economic Relations", 
two major industrial 
projects that have 
been launched: one in 
Eastern Siberia, the 
other in the Urals. 
Both projects, which 
I are being jointly 
j controlled by 
I members of the 
Council for Mutual 
Economic Assistance 
I (CMEA), offer vivid 
I examples 6f how the 
1 comprehensive 
programme of 


I projects like? On 
I what principles are 
I they based and in 
1 whose interests are 


The 27th session of the Council 
for Mutual Economic Assistance, 
which was held in 1973, adopted 
a General agreement for the 
construction of a large asbestos 
ore-dressing integrated plant. It 
is being built on Soviet territor>' 
— in Kiembay. the Orenburg 
Region, in the southern Urals. 
In addition to the Soviet Union, 
participants are other CMEA 
members interested in its prod¬ 
ucts — Bulgaria, Hungary, the 
German Democratic Republic, 
Poland, Romania and Czecho¬ 
slovakia. 

This is already the second 
agreement of its kind. The first, 
concluded in 1972, provided for 
the construction of a cellulose- 
and-paper plant, also on Soviet 
territory — in Ust-llim, the 
Irkutsk Region, part of Eastern 
Siberia. A large complex of 
industrial enterprises vital for 
many CMEA countries will spring 
up there. Its builders are Bulga¬ 
ria, the German Democratic 
Republic, Poland. Romania and 
the Soviet Union. 

These agreements define each 
country's share in the building of 


the given project and in receipt 
of products, which will be in 
proportion to its investment. 

To this end, the general 
agreements are complemented by 
the Soviet Union's bilateral 
agreements with the relevant 
countries on their concrete 
contributions to the building of 
the given industrial project. Such 
bilateral agreements have been 
signed, for instance, for the 
construction of the Ust-IIim 
Plant. Deliveries of the materials 
each signatory country has 
pledged have already begun. 
Romania, for instance, will 
deliver steel structures and 
cables. The Soviet Union will 
provide the project with electri¬ 
city. the labour force, the re¬ 
quired engineering equipment, 
raw materials, etc. The result of 
these joint CMEA countries' 
efforts will be Europe's largest 
plant, with the most up-to-date 
equipment and an annual capa¬ 
city of 500,000 tons of bleached 
sulphate pulp. 

Now let us turn to the second 
integration scheme project — the 
Kiembay Asbestos Plant. Asbes- 
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illustrate this point. Bulgaria, in 
cooperation with the Soviet 
Union and Hungary, is building 
a very large soda ash factory, 
Hungary, also jointly with the 
Soviet Union, is erecting a huge 
plant for processing the crude 
oil coming from the Druzhba-2 
Oil Pipeline. In the German 
Democratic Republic. German 
experts, together with their 
Czechoslovak counterparts, are 
constructing an ethylene produc- 


laboration with several other 
CMEA member-states, has 
expanded the capacities of op¬ 
erating ore mines and copper- 
smelting plants and built new 
ones in the Lubin-Glogow copper 






socialist character of the rela¬ 
tions between the CMEA coun- 
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eyes, the collar of his light-grey 
army raincoat turned up, he 
walked in a straight line, not 
even trying to avoid the puddles, 
as though marching at a parade 
in Berlin. 

Every five or ten minutes he 
met paired patrols — sullen- 
looking soldiers in steel helmets 
with submachine guns at the 

"Scared .. Nikolai Ivano¬ 
vich thought with malevolent sa¬ 
tisfaction. 

Following certain events of 
the past summer, particularly 
the dynamiting of the Prozorov 
Bridge, the Germans had sharply 
increased the force guarding all 
civilian and military objectives 
in Rovno, doubled the number of 
patrols in the town, and intro- 

However, this did not worry 
Kuznetsov too much. Oberleut- 
nant Paul Wilhelm Siebert's 
papers were in order. There was 
always an up-to-date "detached 
mission order” in his wallet with 
all the necessary stamps and 
signatures. 

A patrol checking his papers 
would learn that before them 

recipient of two Iron Crosses, 
who, after a severe wound re¬ 
ceived on the Eastern Front, was 


now a deputised officer of the 
Wirtschaftskommando (Wikdo 
for short), the administrative 
command. His responsibility was 
utilisation of the material re¬ 
sources of the USSR's occupied 
areas in the interests of the 
Wehrmacht. This explained his 
frequent visits to Rovno. 

So walk boldly. Oberleutnant 
Sicbert, guardian of the new 
order in Europe, along the quiet 
streets of a verdant Ukrainian 
town! At the sight of you the 
subservient Polizeis spring to 
attention; submachine gun pa¬ 
trols and burly MP's with metal 
badges on their chests, up under 
the collar, salute you deferen¬ 
tially. But keep away from sub¬ 
urban streets and dark alleys; 
there the high-topped cap of a 
German officer and the Iron 
Cross on your chest are no pro- 

curately fired guerrilla bullet... 

Nikolai Ivanovich even shud¬ 
dered at the thought which had 
occured to him for the first time. 
He had never been afraid of 
death — neither in battle, nor 
in the Gestapo dungeons. But to 
be killed by a friend ... For 

visaged such a possibility . .. 
Then he pictured himself coming 










to Rovno after the war. He 
would walk along the familiar 
streets together with Valya 
Dovger, Lydia Lisovskaya and 
Maya Mikota. Involuntarily he 
smiled at the very idea: the first 
boy who saw them would turn 
them in to the militia. He imag¬ 
ined himself trying to persuade 
some moustached sergeant-major 

well known to everybody in 
town but Soviet intelligence of- 

The sisters. Lydia and Maya, 
were having a tough time of it, 
of course. Everyone in Rovno 
knew that their apartment in 15 
Legions Street, which he had 
just left, was a place where 
German officers had a good 
time, while the hostesses them¬ 
selves worked in nazi casinos. 
He was only risking his life, 
while they were risking much 
more — their good name. It 
must be a terrible feeling to live 
in one's native town and have 
the reputation of a nazi lapdog. 

Nikolai Ivanovich was terri¬ 
fied to even think of what would 
happen to the girls, his help¬ 
mates, if the Gestapo ever dis¬ 
covered that Lisovskaya and 
Mikota were not its agents, 
keeping an eye on the garrison 
and arriving officers of the 


Wehrmacht, but members of a 
Soviet special force of which he 
himself was one. 

And Valya Dovger? That frail, 
grey-eyed girl who played the 
role of Oberleutnant Siebert's 
fiancee so skilfully that she had 
deceived even Erich Koch, the 
Reichskomissar of the Ukraine 
and a Gauleiter of East Prussia. 
It was he personally who had 
recommended her for a job at 
the Rcichskommissariat. 

Then Kuznetsov's thoughts 
wandered back to the subject 
that had constantly occupied his 
mind lately — Paul von Ortel . . . 
What was he doing in Rovno, 
that outwardly calm SS officer 
with a mind that was definitely 

was positive that he was an in¬ 
telligence man. and no small 
fry, either. In this conjecture he 
was not guided by intuition 

facts. In the first place, the 28- 
year-old officer was much too 
young for his rank of SS Sturm- 
bannfiihrer. He could have been 
promoted to that rank only as a 
result of some special services 
he had performed. At the same 

He was rather tall, solid, and 
smart in appearance. His not- 
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too-thick.dark hair was immacu¬ 
lately parted at the side. His 
pale eyes had an intelligent and 

. Nobody knew where he 
served or whether he was con¬ 
nected with any establishment 
in town. His manner was aloof. 
On several occasions Siebert had 
observed that while he seemed 
to hold no official post, von 
Ortel carried plenty of weight 
both with the Gestapo and the 
SD. Unlike most of Siebert's 
‘friends”, he was never hard up. 

In what seemed like endless 
months of operating in the 
enemy rear Nikolai Ivanovich 
had learnt to size up his numer¬ 
ous officer "friends” and detect 
their weak points. He under¬ 
stood that with von Ortel he 
would have to be extremely cau¬ 
tious: the so-far unsuspecting 
Sturmbannfiihrer would not let 
a single false word or move slip 
by unnoticed. 

Undoubtedly, von Ortel was 
the most interesting of Oberleut¬ 
nant Siebert's "friends" in 
Rovno. He stood out from most 
of the Wehrmacht's officers by 
his outlook, independence of 
judgement, erudition, and quick 
wit. He was well-read and ap¬ 
preciated music. 


he was with Siebert, von Ortel 
accosted a man — a local, 
judging by his clothes and gen¬ 
eral appearance — and talked 
with him in perfect Russian. The 
conversation, a rather trivial 
one, lasted for ten minutes or 
so. Pretending that he did not 
understand a word, Kuznetsov 
listened carefully, and had to ad¬ 
mit to himself that if von Ortel 
had addressed him somewhere 
in the street, say, in Sverdlovsk 
he would not have known him 
for a foreigner. The Sturmbann- 
fuhrer spoke Russian just as well 
as Kuznetsov spoke German. 

"Where did you learn Russian 
so well?" he asked. 

"I've been studying it a long 
time, my dear Siebert. Did you 
understand anything?" 

"Two or three words. I know 
a few dozen stock phrases that 
are in the army handbook.” 

Von Ortel nodded with under¬ 
standing. 

effortless Russian. Several times 
I've had the opportunity to see 
that not a single Ivan can tell 

I don't have this uniform on, of 

Von Ortel laughed merrily; 
then continued in a more serious 


restaurant. 




"You look like a man who can 
keep a secret. All right. I'll con¬ 
fide in you: I lived in Moscow 

"What did you do there?" 

"Weil! You can bet 1 wasn't 
helping the Bolsheviks to build 
socialism." 

"I see. . . ’ Kuznetsov said 
slowly. "So you are a secret 

"Don't bother sounding polite, 
my friend," von Ortel said. "You 
were thinking of the word 'spy'. 

Kuznetsov raised his hands in 
mock capitulation. 

"One just can't hide anything 
from you. Yes. I did think of the 

officers have no use for that 
profession." 

"Wrong attitude,' said the 
SS-man, not offended in the 
least. "With all respect for your 
Crosses, 1 wager I've caused 
more damage to the Bolsheviks 
than your whole company." 

Little by little, Kuznetsov 

seeming charm, von Ortel was 
a diabolical man. An astute, 
cunning and ruthless enemy, 
Evidently, the SS-man had be¬ 
come, in his own way. attached 
to the combat officer, had de¬ 


cided to trust him. and stopped 
mincing words entirely. 

At first Kuznetsov was amazed 
at the sharpness of tone and the 
scathing sarcasm with which von 
Ortel spoke about the nazi 
leaders. He had no respect either 
for Goebbels or Rosenberg, call¬ 
ing them windbags, or Koch 
whom he called a coward and a 
thief, or Goering whom he de¬ 
scribed as an arrogant shop¬ 
keeper. Should someone over¬ 
hear them they would be in 
serious trouble. Von Ortel. how¬ 
ever. seemed not to have a care 
in the world. 

"Why are you so quite, my 
friend?" he asked. "You think 
I'm provoking you? Are you 
worried? You needn't be afraid 
of me. Watch out for enthusiasts 
in plain clothes. I'm afraid of 
them myself . .." 

Emerging before Kuznetsov's 
eyes day by day, was the picture 
of a man. diabolical not because 
of his misanthropic views but 
because he completely lacked 
any. Von Ortel was an absolute 
cynic. He had no convictions. He 
believed in nothing — neither 
church dogmas, nor nazi philos- 

"This is all for the vulgar 
herd," he once said, carelessly 
flinging a copy of Volkischer 
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Beobachter down on the table, 
"for the mob which is capable 
of action only when it is being 
prodded to action by some Dr. 
Goebbels." 

"But why then do you serve 
the Fiihrer and Germany as 
faithfully as I do. although in 
a different line?" Sicbert asked. 

"Now you've got the bull by 
the horns," von Ortel said 
seriously. "I do that because 
only with the Fiihrer can I 
achieve what I want. Because 
I'm satisfied with his philosophy, 
though I do not believe in it, 
and with his methods, in which 
I do believe. Because they suit 

Of course, the fact that Sie- 
bert who had plenty of money 
at all times, was actually inde¬ 
pendent of the Sturmbannfiihrer 
— had never asked him for any¬ 
thing, no matter how trivial a 
request — was an important fac¬ 
tor in relations between them. 

If von Ortel was really in 
terested in enlisting Paul Siebert 
for some of his affairs he. von 
Ortel, had to be the first to 
show interest. 

One day the Sturmbannfuhrer 
did so. 

.. . None of the Reichskom- 
missariat's staff had any definite 
idea of what was Major Martin 


Gottel's sphere of responsibility. 
No one had ever been in his of- 

he was living. Gottel did not al¬ 
low even the cleaning woman in. 
messing about with a broom and 
dustpan himself. 

workday the office of the lanky 
"redhead major", as he was 
called behind his back, was 
locked, while its owner roamed 
aimlessly, or so it would seem, 
around the other offices, chat¬ 
ting with colleagues. But even 
officers who outranked Gottel 
avoided discussing anything with 
him, unless it was absolutely 
necessary. 

One day Gottel volunteered 
to see Valya Dovger, Siebert's 
supposed fiancee, home. His 
company was distasteful to the 
girl, but she decided not to show 
antipathy towards an officer 
whom she hardly knew and 
who, it was not difficult to sur¬ 
mise, could cause serious trouble 
to even more important figures 
than a modest secretary, a Volks- 
deutsche, from the Reichskom- 
missariat. 

At first Gottel's approach was 
standard enough. After a few 
routine, army-type compliments, 
he wistfully confessed that he 
was lonely. Valya knew that 






the streets of Rovno: he would 
be at 26 Pochtovaya Street, the 
Gestapo headquarters. 

On the other hand, it could 




: that 


with Soviet intelligence, and 
were therefore waiting. This 
conjecture seemed to be refuted 
by the supposition that the 

have acted so bluntly. 

Finally, there was a third, and 
most likely, explanation: that 
Martin Gottel was playing a 
lone hand, without letting any¬ 
one know about it for the time 
being. So far the purpose of his 
game was not clear. Having 


refully ; 


the 


md cons, the guerrilla de- 
ent command was inclined 
cpt the third version, and 
d that Kuznetsov should 
with Gottel, exercising ut- 

vas then that von Ortel 
a move which under the 
ions obtaining in nazi Gor¬ 


ing look, thought for a while, 
then said: 

"I quite share Fraulein Valen¬ 
tina's dislike for that admirer of 
hers. I'm your friend. Paul, and 
so my advice is that your fiancee 
should beware of Gottel. I've 
met that fellow in Prinz Albrecht 


Germans shuddered at the mere 
mention of that address. No. 8 
Prinz Albrecht Strasse housed 
the Main Office of the Gestapo 
and the SD. So, Gottel was a 
Gestapo man! 

Nikolai Ivanovich was now 
certain that, having inquired 
about him in a conversation with 
Valya Dovger, Gottel would 
sound out his other acquaintan- 


1. This w 


confirm 


of utmost friendliness and 

lon't like that Major Gottel 
the Reichskommissariat 
much," Sicbert told von 




with the fact of ot 






personally acquainted. Is that 
clear?" 

Lydia said it was. 

Gottel nodded with satisfac- 

"What do you or your sister 
know about Oberleutnant Sie- 
bert?" 

Shrugging her shoulders. Lydia 
told him as much as she con¬ 
sidered necessary. Gbttel's next 
question was quite unexpected: 

"In talking with you, has he 
ever mentioned Britain?" 

"Britain?" Lydia asked, puz¬ 
zled. "No, never. Why should he 
talk about Britain with me? We 
have many other interesting 
things to talk about." 

Gottel was persistent. 

"Then, perhaps, he sometimes 
used English words in speaking 
with you?" 

Lydia was amused. 

"But I don't understand Eng¬ 
lish ... As far as I know. Paul 
speaks only German ... True, he 
knows a few dozen Polish and 
Ukrainian words — like all the 
other German officers stationed 

Gottel became thoughtful. At 
last, he arrived at a decision. 

"I want to ask you, Fraulein, 
to do the following. In talking 
with Siebert, try sometime, quite 
casually, to use the word 'sir'. 


Notice how he reacts to such a 
form of address, and report your 
observations to me." 

Now everything was clear. 
Unwittingly. Major Gottel had 
tipped his hand. Evidently he 
seriously believed, for some 
reason, that Oberleutnant Paul 
Wilhelm Siebert was a British 
intelligence officer . . . 

It was obvious, of course, to 
the guerrilla detachment com¬ 
mand why Gottel, who suspected 
Siebert of espionage, did not 
even try to arrest him but sought 
to become casually acquainted 
with him. Obviously, the major, 
who because of his position was 
well informed about the situa¬ 
tion at the front, understood 
that nazi Germany had lost the 
war, that her collapse was near, 
and that the nazis, and he per- 

answer for the crimes committed 
on Soviet soil. Therefore, he de¬ 
cided to get in touch with the 
British intelligence service as 
early as possible in order to. by 
switching sides in good time, 
escape retribution. 

Quite logically, he expected 
that the "British spy" Siebert 
would duly appreciate his discre¬ 
tion and put in a word for him. 
Major Gottel, with his superiors 
in London. And then .. . After 
all. what difference did it make 
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whom he served — Germany or 
Britain — as long as he could 
save his skin? He wouldn't be 
the first, and he wouldn't be the 
last . . 

Gottel would not tell his su¬ 
periors about his suspicions 
concerning the identity of Ober¬ 
leutnant Siebert, 

And so it was decided: Kuz¬ 
netsov would meet with Major 
Gottel and try to use the given 
situation to advantage. 

The meeting, which the Ges¬ 
tapo man had been trying so 
hard to arrange, took place in 
Lydia Lisovskaya's apartment 
on October 29, 1943. Gbttel's 
attitude was very friendly. He 
tried to show his liking for his 
new acquaintance by lavishing 
compliments on the Oberleut- 

"Everybody at the Reichskom- 
missariat simply adores Fraulein 
Valentina," he said with affected 
fervour. "I drink to your hap- 

When they had downed a few 
more drinks, Kuznetsov got up 
and, as if suddenly struck by an 


Why don't we make a real 
party of it, to mark our ac¬ 
quaintance, Herr .Major?" And 
he added laughingly; "If you 
promise that my fiancee will not 



two charming ladies , 


Gottel thought he understood; 
Siebert would not be inviting a 
chance acquaintance to a 
drunken spree with girls. Evi¬ 
dently, he wanted to discuss the 
subject that interested them 
both. He agreed at once. 

The officers said good-bye to 
Lisovskaya and left. The short 
square-built chauffeur, Kuznet¬ 
sov's helpmate and friend, Niko¬ 
lai Strutinsky, deferentially held 
the car door open for them. 

"Nicolaus," Siebert made an 
indefinite gesture with his hand, 

Kuznetsov was taking Gottel 
to the flat of Leonid Stukalo, an 
activist of the underground, a 
dependable man. However, this 
plan soon had to be abandoned. 
Something had happened in the 

A crowd had gathered, and 
police had arrived. 

sov thought with annoyance, 
"Now we'll have to recast the 
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someone who lives here — but 
then remembered that she must 
be over at her friend's," Kuznet- 

. .. Robert Glaas was a minor 
official of the Paketaktion, a 
typical occupation-regime estab¬ 
lishment which was in charge of 
sending to Germany parcels of 
food and clothes looted from the 
civilian population. Glaas was 
considered a zealous worker — 
industrious, obliging, but not 
brilliant. His superiors thought 
highly of him. 

General Hermann Knuth, the 
Paketaktion chief and Second 
Deputy to Erich Koch, the 
Reichskommissar of the Ukraine, 
would have had a stroke if he 
learnt that Robert Glaas, the 
most modest of his officers, was 

ground worker in contact with 
the guerrillas who had already 
rendered them many services . . . 

sov now decided to go. 

Glaas welcomed his unex¬ 
pected guests and quickly laid 
the table. Kuznetsov removed 
his belt and holster and told 
Strutinsky to hang it up on a 
nail behind the wardrobe. He 
suggested that Gottel take off 
his. Hesitantly, the major did so. 

"My girl-friends must be late." 


said Siebert smiling. "Let's not 
waste time. Have a drink, Herr 
Major." 

Gottel did not mind, and Ni¬ 
kolai Ivanovich filled their glas¬ 
ses with egg liqueur. By and by 
they started a conversation filled 
with hints and subtle innuen- 


It is hard to say how their 
diplomatic fencing would have 
ended if Nikolai Strutinsky had 
not made a blunder. When 
Kuznetsov went out to wash his 
hands, he sat down at the table 
without permission. 

Major Gottel gave a start. No 
German soldier, moreover one 
of Polish descent, could have sat 

even if he had been invited. But 
such a liberty would not have 
been tolerated by a British army 
officer, either. And that was 
what Gottel had assumed Ober- 
Icutnant Paul Siebert to be. 

It followed... It followed 

of the British Intelligence Serv¬ 
ice. Then what was he? A Soviet 
intelligence agent? Horror 
gleamed in Gottel's eyes. He 


pinioned and firmly tied to the 
chair. Pale with fright, the major 
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was shivering uncontrollably. 
Large beads of sweat stood out 
on his forehead. 

Due to an accident the whole 
scenario had changed. Now 
there was nothing for Nikolai 
Ivanovich to do but, casting 
aside all camouflage, interrogate 
the nazi counter-intelligence of¬ 
ficer. In an attempt to save his 
life Gottel blurted out every- 

"Who is Sturmbannfiihrer 
Ortel?" Kuznetsov asked. 


"I don't know. He has prac¬ 
tically nothing to do with us. He 
has an office of sorts in 272 Ger¬ 
man Street, disguised as a dental 
office. Two or three times he has 
had visitors from Germany. 
Sometimes he has taken, on his 
own selection, prisoners from 
the Gestapo to his office. None 
of them ever returned. What he 
wanted them for or what he did 


Kuznetsov could see that 
Gottel was not lying. Evidently, 


"I repeat: who is von Ortel?" 
Kuznetsov raised his voice. 

"But I really don't know." 
Gottel cried out frantically. "No 
one knows that!" 

"Not even Dr. Jorgens, chief 
of the SD?" Kuznetsov asked 
sarcastically. 

"Even Dr. forgens. I only 
know that Sturmbannfiihrer von 
Ortel has vast powers from the 
Reich Security Main Office in 
Berlin. He has the right to skip 
all channels and personally get 
in touch with Gruppenfuhrer 
Muller and Brigadefuhrer ScHel- 
Icnberg in Berlin. 

Kuznetsov almost gave a 
whistle: "So von Ortel is really 
a big shot." he thought. 

"What is his official status in 
Rovno?" he asked. 


nothing about von Ortel's secret 
mission in Rovno. There was 
nothing more of interest to 
Kuznetsov that Gottel could tell 
him. Yet. Nikolai Ivanovich 
asked him one more question in 
conclusion: 

I was an Englishman?" 

"Never occurred to me the 
Russians might have such intel¬ 
ligence men. " Gottel muttered 

The next day Major Martin 
Gottel did not appear at the 
Reichskommissariat. Neither did 
he come to work the day after. 
The messenger who had been 
sent to his place found the flat 
empty. Judging by the thin layer 
of dust covering the furniture. 
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no one had lived there for sev- 

Besides Lydia Lisovskaya's 
apartment. Siebert and von 
Ortel often met at the officers' 
casino in Rovno's main street, 
now called German Street. It 


gambling dens with the Ger¬ 
mans. Von Ortel was fond of 
both roulette and cards. As for 
Siebert. he frequented the casino 
because there were always many 
officers of all arms and services 
milling around, and he could 
pick up much important informa- 

"You know. Siebert.” von 
Ortel once said thoughtfully as 
they met at the casino, "for 


No, don’t try to laugh it off. 
I assure you there are not more 


The SS-man's voice had a 
sincere ring. 

“Why so?” Kuznetsov asked. 

"And you, can you name at 
least five of our mutual acquain¬ 
tances whom you would like to 
have tor friends?" 

Kuznetsov replied quite hon¬ 
estly: 

"No, I can't.” 

Von Ortel laughed con¬ 
tentedly. 

"There you are! But to hell 


Tell me frankly: after you've got 
two bullets from the Russians 
and two Crosses from the 
Fuhrer, are you still eager to get 
to the front?” 

"I'm a soldier. Herr Sturm- 
bannfuhrer.” Kuznetsov replied. 
"If I'm again sent to the front 
I shall unhesitatingly fight for 
the Fuhrer, the German people, 
and Great Germany.” 

Von Ortel spread his hands in 
mock admiration. "Wonderful, 
Paul! But do you have to be so 
official? I'm not your regimental 
commander, you know. And be¬ 
sides. why do you think that you 
can fight our enemies only at the 

Siebert twisted his lips in a 
scornful grimace. 


"I know, here in Rovno there 
are lots of these fighters against 
young girls and old invalids 
suspected of being saboteurs and 
guerrillas.” 


frowned. 

"Don't speak so lightly. Sie¬ 
bert. Unfortunately, guerrillas 
are a very serious matter. I don't 


with them. But I'm talking about 
something different. I wouldn't 
be your friend if I suggested 


anything of 


quite liked 
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Von Ortel fell silent and pon¬ 
dered. He seemed to be weigh¬ 
ing up something in his mind, 
Nikolai Ivanovich did not break 
the silence, realising that the 

to the main thing for the sake 
of which he had struck up and 
maintained this friendship, which 
for him was like walking on the 
brink of a precipice. 

Abruptly von Ortel came out 
of his reverie. From a pocket 
of his black service coat he took 
out a thin silver cigarette case 
with two golden zigzags, the 
lightning SS emblem, embossed 
on it. Kuznetsov accepted a ciga- 

Taking a light offered by the 
nazi. Kuznetsov was conscious 
of a steady, appraising look 
directed on himself. They sat 
puffing on their cigarettes. 

"Paul." von Ortel began un¬ 
hurriedly, quite casually, "what 
would you say if I suggested 
that you change your speciality? 
Become an intelligence officer, 
for instance?” 

"Me? You are joking, von 
Ortel. What kind of intelligence 
agent would I make? I'm just 
an army officer who can com¬ 
mand a company^ and that's 
about all. What a wild notion! 
Besides, with all my respect for 



profession." 


Von Ortel slapped Siebert's 
knee in a friendly manner, and 
said somewhat didactically: 

"My dear friend, nobody likes 

French say, everybody without 
exception likes only louis d'or. 
And as to whether you are 
suited for intelligence work. I'm 
a better judge. Take my word 

Von Ortel certainly knew how 
to handle people. He realised 
that he had already said enough 
to the modest combat officer, 
and that he must be given time 
to digest the unexpected but 
flattering proposal with its many 
implications. And so he switched 
the conversation to another, 
quite neutral, subject. 

Kuznetsov reported his con- 

guerrilla detachment command 
immediately. Judging by every¬ 
thing, von Ortel had taken our 
bait. We suggested that Kuznet¬ 
sov continue his role but with¬ 
out adopting any definite com- 

"Try to find out," we advised 
Nikolai Ivanovich, "what speci¬ 
fic job that benefactor of yours 

get, however, that this might be 





a provocation. Exercise utmost 
caution. Don't overdo things." 

Kuznetsov returned to Rovno. 
The first person he met with was 
Maya Mikota. This was no ac¬ 
cident. It was due to the fact 
that out of all the girls who 
.were at Lydia Lisovskaya's par¬ 
ties von Ortel definitely showed 
preference for the cheerful, 
charming Maya. He paid his at¬ 
tentions to her but not very 
seriously, with a shade of con¬ 
descension, teasing her con¬ 
stantly but good-naturedly. In 
other words, he behaved as ma¬ 
ture men sometimes do towards 
very young girls, and Maya then 
was only eighteen. Nevertheless, 
she used the Sturmbannfiihrer's 
soft spot for her very cleverly, 
and while flirting innocently ob¬ 
tained much interesting and 
valuable information. As a Ges¬ 
tapo "agent". Maya was directly 
subordinate to von Ortel, and 
the seasoned intelligence man 
taught her in all seriousness the 
tricks of the spying trade. His 
advice to Maya gave us an idea 
of how German spies were 

Von Ortel was ambitious and 
pinned great hopes, though not 
immediately, on his student. He 
dubbed her "Mata" — after the 
famous German spy of the First 
World War and variety dancer. 
Mata Hari. It was with her help 
that Wilhelm Canaris, later chief 


of the Nazi Military Intelligence, 
made his career. Evidently, 
Sturmbannfuhrer von Ortel also 
planned to go far with the help 
of our Maya. 

Nikolai Ivanovich met her 
during the day. They strolled 
about for a long time, the girl 
telling him all the latest news in 
Rovno. In conclusion she said: 

"By the way, my chief is going 
away somewhere." 

"Von Ortel?" 

"Yes. He is very pleased with 

shown great honour, and that 
the matter was of paramount 
importance." 

"Where is he going?" 

Maya shrugged. 

"He didn't say .. 

"Maya, try to recollect every 

things, something that was only 
implied. This is very important." 

The girl understood perfectly 
that it was important, but she 
only shook her head in reply. 

said he’d have some Persian rugs 
for me when he came back." 

Kuznetsov was excited. His 
intuition had told him that there 
was some connection between 
von Ortel's proposal to Kuznet¬ 
sov and his planned departure. 
Persian rugs — irrelevant? 
Hardly. They must also have 
some bearing on the operation in 
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1 . was to play n 




parting, Kuznetsov in¬ 
structed the girl: 

"Try to pump him as much as 
possible. Pretend that you are 
sorry to see him go. Drop a hint 
that you are not indifferent to 
him and are anxious about his 
going, Remember his every 
word, no matter how trifling it 
may appear to you at first." 

They said good-bye and 

Kuznetsov met von Ortel the 
following night at the usual 
place — the restaurant of the 
officers' casino. Von Ortel had 






dramatic effect. I 


force lieutenant-colonel. He was 
therefore in high spirits and a 
bit drunk. He made no mention 
of their previous conversation, 
but he suddenly remarked: 

"A man like you, Siebert, 
needs friends who can appre¬ 
ciate your abilities and put them 
to proper use." 

t for 


; told Siebert 


opportunity (and this would be 
soon enough), introduce him to 
r Otto Skor- 


"Skorzeny?" Siebert echoed 
doubtfully. "The hero of Abruzzo 
and rescuer of the Duce?" 


"Certainly. Why not?" von 
Ortel replied casually, enjoying 
the dramatic effect of his 
statement. "Otto is an old friend 
and colleage of mine. Right now 
there is something we are on 
together." 

The sinister name was well 
known to Kuznetsov. For several 
months it had figured promi¬ 
nently on the pages of nazi 
newspapers and magazines, 
adorned with loud superlatives. 
Nazi propaganda had shrouded 

making an idol of the Germanic 
race out of Skorzeny. 

At the time in question SS 
Sturmbannfuhrer Otto Skorzeny 
was the chief of the SS terrorists 
and saboteurs of the Sixth 
Division of the Reich Security 
Main Office. Even the chief of 
the Sixth Division, SS Brigade- 
fiihrer Walter Schellenberg, was 
wary of Skorzeny, And he had 
a good reason to be. for Skor¬ 
zeny had been recommended to 
that post of supervisor of the SS 
secret assassins by none other 
than Ernst Kaltenbrunner, the 
head of the Reich Security Main 
Office, the security service and 
the security police. Everyone in 
the SS and the SD knew that 
Kaltenbrunner and Skorzeny 
were bound by a 15-year-old 
friendship. 

It was well after midnight 
when the SS-man reminded Sie- 





very drunk by then. Perhaps, 
this was due to the excitement 
of his coming trip, but it was 
the first time that Kuznetsov 
saw him lose his self-control. His 
eyes glittered feverishly, his 
. always immaculate hair was 
ruffled, his speech had become 
rambling and incoherent. His 
normally steady hand shook as 
he filled Siebert's glass with 
cognac — for the umpteenth 

"Well,what have you decided, 
Paul?" he asked. 

Kuznetsov laughed. 

"You haven't told me the main 
thing, Herr Sturmbannfuhrer — 
what am I supposed to do?” 

"The same thing you've done 
many times — risk your life. Not 
in this uniform but in civvies, 
though. Another difference; if 
you succeed you get money 
besides a new ribbon, real 
money — not these lousy marks 
which you throw right and left 
in these cheap joints." 

Then von Ortel did something 
that really surprised Kuznetsov. 
He gripped his shoulder, almost 

and breathed hotly in his ear: 

"It'll be real money, my friend, 
with which you'll be set any¬ 
where, even if our beloved Great 
Reich vanishes into thin air like 


dollars, pounds! People like us. 
Siebert, are always needed. Of 
course, we won't be able to come 
to terms with the Russians. Me, 
they would just hang. You might 
get away with 10 years and serve 
them somewhere in Siberia — 
nothing to look forward to. 
either. But, thank God, there 
still are good places on earth 
South America, _ for instance. 


Kuznetsov was somewhat 
disconcerted by what he had 


heard. Or, perhaps, it was a 
provocation? Not likely. In nazi 
Germany such utterances were 
not made even in provocation. 
Slowly and hesitantly, as though 
still thinking it over, he said: 


"High and dry," von Ortel 
said, adding a profanity. "After 
Stalingrad and Kursk, only a 


role of miracle workers has been 
assigned to Skorzeny, my¬ 
self . . . well, and some others. 
You can become one of these 

to miracles!" 

They downed their drinks 
Von Ortel went on; 

"I'm leaving for Iran my 


Siebert feigned surprise: 
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"Iran? I thought you special¬ 
ised in Russia." 

Von Ortel shook his head. 

Big Three are going to meet 
there at the end of November. 
We shall eliminate them and turn 
the tide of the war. We'll try and 
kidnap Roosevelt so the Fuhrer 
will have a better bargaining 
position in talking with Ameri- 

Von Ortel went on enthusiasti¬ 
cally: 

"We'll fly in groups. Our men 
are being trained at a special 
school in Copenhagen. You too 
will have to go there for a 
couple of weeks to learn a few 

"All right." Kuznetsov said 
firmly, "it's a deal." 

Von Ortel was obviously 
satisfied. 

"Now you are talking, Paul! 
I'll be counting on you, then." 

Kuznetsov was very excited 
when he came to the detachment. 
Before he even changed he went 
to report to the command about 
the attack being plotted. 

".. And so I suggest that at 
our next meeting von Ortel 
should be liquidated." concluded 
Nikolai:tyanovich. 

As "human beings we shared 
his feelings, but as intelligence 


the opposite must be done. We 
could not afford to touch a hair 
of von Ortel's head. In fact, from 


protect him from harm or 

"Von Ortel is our only lead to 
the plot," we told Nikolai Iva¬ 
novich. "If you kill him we'll 
lose that lead and will be 
completely in the dark. You've 
got to win his confidence and 
find out who else, besides Skor¬ 
zeny and himself, is going on 
that trip, their distinctive marks, 
addresses in Teheran, and finally 
the plan of the attack." 

For several minutes Kuznetsov 
sat in silence, his head clasped 
between his hands. At last he 
stood up, already calm, and 


comrades. Of course I was 

"We must have von Ortel's 
photograph," we told Nikolai 
Ivanovich. 

He sat thinking for a while, 
then shook his head ruefully. 

"I'm afraid it's impossible to 
sneak a shot and get a good 

the street he always pulls the 
peak of his cap over his eyes, 
and inside he usually sits in a 
shaded spot, propping up his 
cheek with his left hand. Besides. 
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it will take too long to send the 
photograph to Moscow, and we 
have only a few days.” 

He was right, of course. There 
was only one thing to be done. 
We gave Nikolai Ivanovich a 
sheet of paper and a pen, and 
• asked him to draw us a verbal 
portrait — a very detailed and 
precise description of the man's 
appearance, done according to a 
scientific system. 

Soon after that a report on the 
plot and Kuznetsov's description 
of von Ortel were radioed to 
Moscow. 

... In a large grey building in 
the centre of Moscow a smartly 
uniformed captain put the 
decoded radio message from 
Medvedev's detachment on the 
desk of a counter-intelligence 
chief. 

The chief, a middle-aged man 
with a very tired-looking face, 
took his glasses from a pocket, 
polished them carefully with a 
piece of chamois, and began 
studying the message. 

"Well,” he said to himself 
musingly, "we are getting some 
very interesting facts.” 

He got up from his desk, 
twirled the dial of the large wall 
safe and opened the heavy door. 
Rummaging inside, he located a 
thin folder. From it he pulled 


out two sheets with typewritten 
reports and carefully reread 
both of them. Following the 
terse lines of the first despatch, 
he visualised the event it dealt 
with. It had happened a few 
days earlier . .. 

. . . The capital of a certain 
Balkan country to all intents and 
purposes occupied by the nazis, 
at a late hour in autumn. Rolling 
gently, its tyres whispering on 
the concrete of the flying field, 
a long black Mercedes pulls up 
beside a huge bomber with no 
markings. Huddled against the 
cold, a man climbs out of the 
car. He looks like an ordinary 
bank clerk. But he is no clerk. 
And he is far from ordinary. He 
is SS Brigadefuhrer Walter 
Schellenberg, chief of the Sixth 
Division of the Reich Security 
Main Office. Two men hurry to 
meet him. They report to him. 
Their names. though not 
shrouded in legend like Otto 
Skotzeny's are no less known 
in certain quarters. One of the 
men, Sturmbannfiihrer Julius 
Schulze, rendered an important 
service to the Fiihrer as far back 
as the "night of long knives", 
when he helped Hitler to get rid 
of his rivals. Rohm and Schlei¬ 
cher. The other man, Wilhelm 
Merz. also has an "illustrious'' 


Under the black wing of the 
plane six other men stand 
immobile, on their backs the 
humps of parachute packs. They 
have no names. They left them 
in Copenhagen. Nor will they 
need them. No matter how the 
operation ends — in success or 
failure — the six are not coming 
back, ever. But they do not 
know this . . . 

The report completed, a short 
command is given and the field 
empties. The black Mercedes 
drives away. With a mighty roar 
of engines the bomber takes off 
and melts into the night. The 
navigator is in his compartment. 
On a table before him is a chart 
illumined by a faint bulb. A 
pencilled circle marks the 
destination : Shiraz. 

Soundlessly, the black Merce¬ 
des races across the city. 
Reclining in the black leather 
seat the Brigadefuhrer hurriedly 
jots down a radio message: "SS 
Reichsfiihrer Himmler. No. 8 
Prinz Albrecht Strasse, Berlin. 
Secret, Reich importance. Opera¬ 
tion Long Jump has started.” 

, . . The second report in the 
wall safe, just a few lines, 
concerned the fact of increased 
activity lately by Max von 
Oppenheim, a noted archaeolo¬ 
gist and nazi resident in Iran. 

Placing all three sheets in 


front of him, the tired middle- 
aged man said softly, to himself; 
"So. it's Teheran . . ” 


Oberleutnant Paul Siebert 
never saw his "friend” and 
would-be superior officer again. 
When he returned to Rovno 
few days later, Maya Miko 
told him the sensational new 
the day before SS Sturmbann 
fiihrer von Ortel had s 
himself in his "dental office” in 
272 German Street. Maya had 
been told this at the Gestapo. 
She had not seen the corpse .. . 

Kuznetsov was absolutely sure 
there was no corpse — von 
Ortel had simulated suicide. But 
he was worried: why had von 
Ortel left Rovno so suddenly? 
There could be only one of two 
reasons. Either he had been 
unexpectedly summoned to Ber¬ 
lin, or he had suddenly become 
alarmed over his excessive 
frankness with an army officer. 
In the latter case Kuznetsov was 
in a very dangerous situation. 
Von Ortel had divulged to Sic- 
beft a secret of state importance, 
and he might decide to have the 
dangerous witness removed . . . 

We took every precaution to 
safeguard Nikolai Ivanovich. As 
for the reason for von Ortel's 
sudden disappearance from 




Rovno, to this day we can only 


. . . There were some strange 
goings-on in Teheran in late 
November. 1943. Several pro¬ 
minent members of the German 
colony there vanished into thin 
. air one after another. One 
morning the valet of one of 
them, on entering the bedroom 
of his master with a heap of 
fresh newspapers as usual, found 
only a rumpled bed and a pyjama 
button. All of his master's suits 


wardrobe. 

At night, brief but fierce 
skirmishes occurred now in one 
part of the city, now in another. 
Sometimes a single pistol shot 
rended the silence. The faithful 
Muslims only vagged their 
beards in bewilderment: what a 
noisy place Teheran had become! 

In a certain house in the street 
leading to the airport the Tehe¬ 
ran police found the dead bodies 
of two young men. There were 
no papers on them. It had 
proved impossible to establish 
their identity or nationality, nor 
had anybody tried very hard. 
The bodies had one distinctive 
feature, however — a strange 
mark tattooed near the left 
armpit. The slow-moving Tehe- 

these marks indicated the blood 
group of their owners and were 


tattooed only on SS officers . . . 

The C-54 plane, carrying the 
President of the United States, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, landed in 
Teheran. It had flown from 
Cairo, covering 1,310 miles over 
the Suez Canal. Jerusalem, 
Baghdad, the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. The President, tired after 
the long flight, and already 
fatally ill, was driven to the US 
Embassy, just over a mile out¬ 
side the city. 

President Roosevelt's party to 
the conference consisted of 77 
persons, including Harry Hop¬ 
kins, his special assistant; 
Admiral Leahy, his Chief of 
Staff; Averell Harriman, General 
Marshall, General Arnold, Gen¬ 
eral Somervell, General Handy, 
General Dean, and Major 
Bettinger {the President's son-in- 
law). The party also included the 
famous Philippine cooks. 

The next morning, Sunday. 
November 28, President Roose¬ 
velt was visited by Averell 
Harriman and Michael Reilly, 
chief of the President's bodygu¬ 
ard. His visitors looked worried. 
Harriman said that the Russians 
had just informed him that the 
city was full of nazi agents, and 
that "unpleasant incidents" were 
possible. It was a mild way of 
saying "attempts on the Presi- 
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"The Russians suggest that 

their Embassy grounds, where 
they guarantee your complete 
safety." Harriman concluded. 


say?" the President turned to his 
chief bodyguard. Gloomy Reilly 
muttered something remotely 
resembling advice to accept the 


At 3 p.m. the US President 
and his close associates moved 
to the Soviet Embassy grounds in 

of the President's party stayed at 
Camp Park, headquarters of the 
US forces stationed in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf area. 

A strong guard was posted 
around the British Embassy, 
where Prime Minister Churchill 
was staying and which was 
practically next door to the So¬ 
viet Embassy. 

The Soviet intelligence service 
had reliably ensured the safety 
of the Big Three. 

guerrilla detachment in the 
forests near Rovno, thousands of 
miles away from Teheran, 
received a bundle of Moscow 
newspapers, considerably back¬ 
dated. It gave us great pleasure 
to show one of them, a copy of 
Pravda for December 19, 1943, 
to Nikolai Ivanovich. Somewhat 
later, he repeated the contents of 


1 item in that it 


e that h 


1 carefully marked i 
pencil, to Maya Mikota. It was 
a kind of compensation for the 
Persian rugs she never received. 

"London, December 17 (TASS). 
According to Reuters' Washing¬ 
ton correspondent. President 
Roosevelt said at a press 
conference that he had stayed at 
the Russian Embassy in Teheran, 
and not at the US Embassy, 
owing to what Stalin had learnt 
about a nazi plot. 

"Marshal Stalin had told him. 
President Roosevelt said, that it 
was possible that an attempt on 
the lives of all the participants 
in the conference would be 


made. He had asked President 
Roosevelt to stop at the Soviet 
Embassy, so as to avoid the 
necessity of making trips across 
the city . . . The President said 
that perhaps a hundred German 
spies had been in Teheran. It 
would have been rather 


advantageous to the Germans, 
President Roosevelt added, if 
they could have dealt drastically 
with Marshal Stalin. Churchill 
and himself, as they were driving 
through the streets of Teheran." 

Thus, Operation Long Jump 
was cut short by Soviet intelli- 
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